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PREFACE 



This report presents sn account of a study that examined a 
rather Interesting instructional variable that may be called 
' 'density ' of instruction, or more specifically, the number of 
objectives or learning functions that are covered in instruction 
at any one time. While many methodological problems obscured the 
results of the present investigation, the study of the density of 
the Instructional experience should not be forsaken. The investiga- 
tion is especially relevant to the field of instructional simulation, 
as simulation offers a means of providing opportunities for students 
to integrate a number of different objectives at one time in a 
lifelike (simulated) context. These objectives need not be limited 
to the cognitive domain, but nay Include affective and psychomotor 
domains as well. While the present study investigated the density 
of objectives in the cognitive domain, it is hoped that future 
research will move into these other areas. 

This writer is Indebted to many people for their contribution to 
the project, but especially to Dr. John Pyper who took over as the 
project director soon after the Initiation of the study. His contri- 
bution cannot be expressed in words alone, as he was faced with the 
challenge of carrying on a project originally conceived of by the 
principle investigators. Dr. Bert Kersh and myself. The task of 
translating another individual's proposal into a research project, 
especially a^study as complex as this, is not an easy assignment. 

Gratitude is also expressed to: 

Students and staff at the Oregon College of Education 
and University of Oregon. 

Cooperating teachers and administrators at Honmouth, 

Dallas and Salem schools. 

Mr. John Jones, Hr. Jack Lavenburg, Hr. Gerald Hiller, 

Mr. Wayne Parrish (University of Oregon), Mr. Gerald 
Glrod and Mr. Peter Smith (Oregon College of Education) 
who were the instructors. 

Mr. Fred C. Crowell who wrote the orientation program 
contributed a major effort in the development of the 
Classroom Observation System. 

Dr. David G. Ryans for permission to use the Classroom 
Observation Record developed in conjunction with the 
Teacher Characteristics Study. 
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Educational Testing Service for permission to use tests 
from the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors. 

Mrs. Pat Modde , Mrs. Sybil Stanbro, ilrs. Mary Walrod , 
iir. Tom Baines, Mr. Kevin Morse and Mr. Peter Smith who 
served as observers in the classroom. 

Mr. Timoth J. Pettibone and Mr. Mil Jones who served as 
laboratory technician for the project. 

Dr. Gene Glass who contributed many heloful suggestions 
regarding the data analysis. 



Paul A. Twelker 
Director 

Simulation Systems Program 



SIMiARY 



Classroom simulation is a special type of instructional Simula" 
tion which creates for pre-service teachers a classroom setting In 
which they can practice responding to classroom problems. A single 
class of pupils Is simulated for the teacher trainees through printed 
descriptions of a school and community, cumulative record files 
describing the children, and sound motion pictures showing the children 
in a great variety of problematic situations (cf., Kersh, 1961, 1963a, 
1963b Twelker, 1967). 

Media-ascendent simulation represents an Innovation In teacher 
education which needs to be perfected. The density* of the simula- 
tion experience, and the mode of Instruction with which pre-service 
teachers are trained In the simulation facility, are problems that 
were of concern In the present study. The term 'density' refers to 
the number of learning functions or Instruction*.! objectives that are 
covered In training. For example , considering the simulation experience 
described above. It Is clear that the trainee (s) must Identify a problem 
before making some response. Thus > pr oblem identification becomes an 
objective that Is Involved In the simulation training. In some cases. It 
may be assumed that S selects a response from a repertoire of responses. 
This being the case, a possible objective i Ight Involve response 
flexibility or the ability to generate alternate moves. In order to 
assess the appropriateness of any response, S. might predict many of 
the implications (consequences) of the alternative moves. This would 
involve the objective of consequence prediction . Or S, may select or 
assess a response on the basis of relevant educational principles 
Involved. Host likely, the exact manner In which S goes about making 
the response In the simulated classroom context depends on prior know- 
ledge and stage of training. 

The present project identified four important learning functions 
In classroom simulation training that demanded attention; 

(1) Identification of the salient problem cues or elements 
In the motion picture sequence itself, 

(2) Selection of an appropriate response to the projected 
problem. 

(3) Prediction of the implications (consequences) of the 
selected and rejected possible responses, 

(4) Awareness of relevant educational standards Involved. 
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It was assumed that if S could perform appropriately in each of these 
four areas, his response in a transfer test would be satisfactory. 

In this light, classroom simulation training involved the student in 
a learning experience that related directly* to each function identi- 
fied above. 

Further it was hypothesized that the attainment of these objec- 
tives should also result in the reduction of student disturbances » 
student inattention, and disciplinary activities by the trainees 
during their student teaching experiences. Thus the previously listed 
objectives may be considered mediating objectives. Obviously if 
trainees are acquiring the skill to nip problems in the bud : then 
there should be differences in the general classroom activities between 
Ss who have received Classroom Simulation and those not receiving it. 

In considering the attainment of each of these objectives, an 
obvious factor to consider is how each of the objectives relate to the 
other in training. That is, how dense is the Instruction? "Density" 
of instruction could be heightened by requiring S. to consider four 
objectives simultaneously . Density could be lowered by having S. attain 
each objective successively . To make the investigation more m e an i n gful 
three training procedures were used to form a contlnuun of density. 

The four training objectives were practiced in the following three 
training modes: 

(a) four at a time (the simultaneous mode) 

(b) two separately and two together (the combination mode) 

(c) one at a time (the successive mode) 

The investigation sought to determine: (1) which of these ins true 

tionel procedures was most efficient (in terms of learning rate); 

(2) which was most effective (in terms of transfer); and (3) if 
Individual differences in cognitive and personality characteristics 
interacted with training modes in such a way as to result in 
differential treatment effects. In specific terms, the questions 
which the investigation sought to answer were: 

1) Which training mode results in the most efficient attain- 
ment of the criterion behaviors associated with each of 
the four learning tasks during training? 

2) Which training mode results in the most effective transfer 
of the criterion behaviors of each of the four major 
learning objectives in simulated problem episodes parallel 
to the training episodes? The transfer of these behaviors 
was evaluated immediately following training and six weeks 
later with a retention test identical to the post-test. 
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3) Which training mode results in the most effective 

transfer of the criterion behaviors to a practicum 
teaching situation? The presence of these behaviors 
were evaluated with the use of : (a) a classroom obser- 

vation technique utilized by special observers* and 

(b) a teacher rating procedure filled in by the super- 
vising teacher. 

4) Are there differential training effects associated with 
entering cognitive and personality characteristics of 
the trainees? 



Methods 



Subjects 



The subjects were undergraduate students enrolled in the elemen- 
tary education programs at the Oregon College of Education (OCB) and 
the University of Oregon (U of .0) during the Winter and Spring 
quarters of the 1965-1966 academic year and the Fall and Winter 
quarters of the 1966-1967 academic year. 



Instructional Procedures 

The training materials used in this study consisted of edited 
material which was Initially developed as part of a research project 
supported by an USOE Title VII project and identified as "Mr. Land's 
Sixth Grade" (Kersh, 1963b). The main portion of the original training 
materials consist of 60 problem seuqences , or critical incidents 
occurring in Mr. Land's Sixth Grade classroom. For this project the 
three 20-problem sequences were modified to form two sequences, of 16 
problems each and two sequences of 10 problem each. The two 16-problem 
sequences were used for pretesting, immediate post-testing, and delayed 
post-testing. The two sequences of 10 problems were used as alternative 
training films. As was the case with the 3 original sequences of 20 
problems, each of these four sequences were ordered to follow the 
sequence of a school day. 

Simulation Facility . The research facility, called the "Classroom 
Simulator," was developed and installed in the Campus Elementary School 
laboratory of Teaching Research, on the 0CE campus. A similar facility 
was set up at the University of Oregon. 
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Pretest. A pretest consisting of 16 problem episodes was admini- 
stered in order to permit random assignment to treatments within pre- 
test score levels. Th* pretest was administered during a class 
period about a week before simulation training began. 

Once pretest scores were determined, students were ranked from 
high to low on pretest score, divided into groups of three, and then 
randomly assigned to training mode. In the event of tied scores, Ss 
were randomly assigned to a level. 

Training . Ss in the successive mode viewed all of the filmed 
problems one-by-one. They successively identified the cues, saw the 
same films again and gave several different responses, reviewed the 
same ten problems to identify consequences, and finally identified 
the standards for each of the ten problems. Ss in the combination 
mode identified the cues first, then reviewed the films and gave a 
variety of responses as well as their respective consequences, and then 
finally identified the standards. In the simultaneous mode, Ss 
accomplished all four objectives before going on to the next episode. 

Post-test . Within two weeks following the completion of training, 
and before the end of the quarter, each S was tested individually in 
the simulation facility. A series of problem episodes were shown 
similar to the pretest. 

Retention Test . The retention test was administered six weeks 
after the completion of simulation training, during the next quarter. 
The test consisted of 8 of the 16 episodes used for the pretest. 

Classroom Evaluation of Trainees . Evaluations were made of the 
trainees' teaching during the quarter following Classroom Simulation 
training. As part of the Junior Block II experience, the students 
attended an elementary classroom in the college area one morning a 
week. They usually taught for a period of about 1/2 hour and the rest 
of the time they observed other student-teachers or the cooperating 
teacher. This experience could more appropriately be labelled 
"participation teaching" rather than student teaching. 

Two evaluations of teacher trainee behavior were made. One was 
by trained observers utilizing a classroom management observation 
system designed specifically for this research. Overall comparisons 
of the effectiveness of teacher trainees were made by comparing: 

(1) the amount of disturbance time; (2) amount of management and 
stimulation time; (3) number of disturbances, and (4) number of 
management and stimulation behaviors. The other evaluation was by 
the cooperating classroom teacher using Ryan's Classroom Observational 
System. 
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Learner Characteristics Measures 



Tests were administered to Ss during class time in order to 
assess individual differences 6f cognitive and personality factors. 
The cognitive factors were assessed utilizing 'a selected group of 
tests from the ETS Kit of Cognitive Tests. The Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule was used to assess Ss personality differences. 



Instructors 



All of the instructors held a Master's degree in Education and 
most had public school teaching experience. The degree of consistency 
among the Instructors' Judgments made during pretesting, training, 
and post* testing were evaluated throughout the project. The evaluation 
of the reliability of the judgments occurred after training had taken 
place. 



Conclusions 



Treatment Differences 

The differences among treatments were significant for only three 
of 39 measures representing training, post- test, retention test, and 
classroom observation variables. Two of the three measures taken during 
training were significantly different among treatments? namely instruc- 
tional time and number of times films were shown. None of the five 
immediate post- test measures were significantly different. None of the 
5 delayed post-test (retention) measures were significantly different. 

The four measures resulting from the classroom observations indicated 
no differences. Finally, only one of the 22 ratings made by the 
cooperating classroom teachers Indicated significant differences among 
treatments. Ss were judged to differ significantly in the amount of 
aloof ness or responsiveness during their teaching. Ss receiving the 
simultaneous treatment were judged to be less responsive than Ss 
receiving the other treatments. 

The differences between treatment main effects of the number of 
films shown and instructional time is an expected difference, and due 
to built-in treatment differences. It would be anticipated that the 
successive and combination treatments would require extra presentations 
of the films and extra instructional time because of the Interrupted 
(less dense) nature of the instruction. Thus it is' evident that the 
results Indicate that there were differences between treatments in terms 
of efficiency and that the simultaneous treatment was the most efficient. 



The only other signifcant difference between the treatments, 
the one jud*pent of the classroom teac h e r s rega r d in g the trainees' 
confidence, indicates that those Ss receiving simultaneous training 
were not as confident. In view of the large number of non-significant 
differences among treatments, there is a strong possibility that this 
difference was spurious. 

The conclusions drawn in answer to the three questions concerning 
treatment effects are: 

1) The simultaneous method was a more efficient method 
of training. 

2) Ho differential treatment effects were detected in 

fiw classroom simulation inmrdl ate or delayed post-test. 

3) Ho differential treatment effects were detected in the 
classroom evaluation measures except for one evalua- 
tion by the classroom teachers which indicated that 

Ss receiving simultaneous training were not as respon- 
sive to the students. Howev e r, this difference could 
be spurious. 



School and Tern Differences 

The predominant differences of this research effort were those 
occurring between schools and terms. One of the three t rainin g measures, 
instructional time, was significantly different between schools and 
terms. All of the five immediate post-test measures were signifi- 
cantly different between schools and two of the five were also 
significantly different between terns. The pretest score was also 
significantly different between schools. Further differences between 
schools, on the retention and classroom observation measures, could not 
be determined as, it will be recalled, conditions prevented the collec- 
tion of thia data at U of 0. However, of the five retention test 
measures, two were significantly different between terms at OCE. 



Interaction of Cognitive and Personality Factors with Training. Modes 

It g hffiff ld be noted that this phase of the research was frankly S 
exploratory in nature. The limited nuiber of sid>jects available for 
fMm analy sis, and the unclear status of knowledge about the interactions 
between instructional method and learner characteristics were constraints 
to be reckoned with. Further, little data were available to the 
researchers to determine what measures should be taken of learners to ^ 
assess individual differences. Data revealed that no significant 
interactions existed. 
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Methodological and Conceptual Problems 



Several probJ ms came to light as this research effort unfolded 
which could not be adequately overcome for a variety of reasons. 

They limited the value of this research endeavor and therefore must 
be taken into consideration in future developmental and research efforts. 
Problems which prevented an adequate assessment of the questions to 
which this research was addressed could and did occur in all of the 
major elements of any research effort which are namely, 

1) the nature of the training materials as they are 
designed to achieve certain objectives, 

2) the manifest training procedures, 

3) the environment in which the research occurs, 

4) the nature of the observations designed to 
evaluate the attainment of objectives, 

5) the manifest evaluatlonal procedures. 

Lack of significant differences can be due to inadequacies in any 
of the above-mentioned areas. 
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I. PROBLEM 



A basic problem in teacher education is how to provide students 
with pre-service experience that will permit them to master ekllls in 
classroom management and commialcation. Present methods of training 
pre-service teachers* which involve field experience are inadequate to 
handle the increasing numbers of students in teacher education. Fur- 
ther , there axe not .enough facilities to provide the type of direct 
supervision over long periods of time that is characteristic of 
present methods of teacher education. Classroom simulation, a 
training procedure pioneered by Kersh (1963b) represents a major 
advance in educational technology, and has proved to be an effective 
method of providing pre-service teachers with an experience that 
bridges the gap between class work and actual student teaching. 

Classroom simulation is a special type of instructional simula- 
tion which creates for pre-service teachers a classroom setting in 
which they can practice responding to classroom problems. A single 
class of pupils is simulated for the teacher trainees through printed 
descriptions of a school and community, cumulative record files 
describing the children, and sound motion pictures showing the 
children in a great variety of problematic situations (cf., Kersh, 

1961; 1963a; 1963b; Twelker, 1967). Once a trainee is oriented to 
the class and the technique, he is presented with a series of 
filmed problem sequences and requested to enact his response to 
each. Depending upon the reaction of the trainee, the experimenter 
selects and projects one of two or three alternative feedback 
sequences that show a probable class response to the trainee's 
response. Each problem is repeated until the trainee achieves a 
p re-determined level cf performance. After the presentation of the 
problem and feedback films, the trainee and the experimenter discuss 
the episode together. The experimenter usually withholds direct 
guidance as much as possible, forcing the trainee to rely heavily 
on the feedback sequence and supporting records in his self-evaluation. 

Media-ascendent simulation represents an innovation in teacher 
education which needs to be perfected. A program of research has 
been undertaken at Teaching Research to investigate several crucial 
variables systematically. In previous studies, size of image, motion 
in image, mode of feedback, mode of response, and prompting were 
investigated (cf. Kersh, 1963k; 1965; Twelker, 1966). The "density" 
of the simulation experience, and the mode of instruction with which 
pre-service teachers are trained in the simulation facility, are 
problems that were of concern in the present study. 
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The term ’'density” refers to the number of learning functions 
or instructional objectives that are covered in training* For 
example, considering the simulation experience described above, it is 
clear that the trainee (S) must identify a problem before making 
some response* Thus problem identification becomes an objective 
that is Involved In simulation training* In some cases, it may be 
assumed that £ selects a response from a repertoire of responses. 

This being the case, a possible objective might involve response 
flexibility or the ability to generate alternate moves. In order 
to assess the appropriateness of any response , £ might predict many 
of t he implications (consequences) of the alternative moves* This 
would Involve the objective of consequence prediction * Or S_ may 
select or assess a response on the basis of relevant educational 
principles involved* Most likely, the exact manner in which S_ goes 
about «Aing the response in the simulated classroom context depends 
on prior knowledge and stage of training. 

The present project identified four Important learning functions 
in classroom simulation training that demanded attentions 

(1) Identification of the salient problem cue 3 or 
elements in the motion picture sequence Itself; 

(2) Selection of an appropriate response to the projected 
problem; 

(3) Prediction of the implications (consequences) of the 
selected and rejected possible responses; 

(4) Awareness of relevant educational standards Involved. 

It was assumed that if S_ could perform appropriately in each of these 
four areas, his response in a transfer test would be satisfactory. 

In this light, classroom simulation training involved the student 
in a learning experience that related directly to each function 
identified above. After viewing a filmed problematic episode, S.was 
required to: 

(1) Identify the salient cues that signalled the problem 
(discrimination of cues); 

(2) Enact a number of alternative responses to the 
situation, so he could have an opportunity to try out 

a nunber of different responses (response flexibility); 
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(3) Predict accurately the consequences, i.e., subsequent 
behaviors of pupils, in response to each of the alter- 
native responses (prediction of consequence) ; and 

(4) Identify from a list of standards of teacher behavior 
those that constituted the aost appropriate response 
for each episode (knowledge cf standards) . 

It was felt that practice of these learning functions would result in: 

(1) More rapid identification of crucial cues, thereby 
ena b lin g the prospective teacher to be eore able 
to "nip problems in the bud"; 

(2) Awareness of a greater nuafcer of potential responses 
to problem situations; 

(3) Increased accuracy of prediction of the consequences 
of the various alternate responses; 

(4) Increased ability to select and enact the most effec- 
tive response based upon viable standards of teacher 
behavior. 

Further it was hypothesised that the attainment of these objectives 
should also result in the reduction of student disturbances , student 
inattention, and disciplinary activities by the trainees during their 
student teaching experiences. Thus *ha previously listed objectives 
j>ay be considered mediating objectives. Obviously if trainees are 
acquiring the skill to "nip problems in the bud" then there should 
be differences in die general classroom activities between Ss who 
have received Classroom Simulation and those not receiving it. 

In considering the attainment of each of these objectives, an 
obvious factor to consider is how each of the objectives relate to the 
other in training. That is', how dense is the instruction? "Density" 
of instruction could be heightened by requiring £ to consider #11 
four objectives s im u lt an e ously. Density could be lowered by having 
£ attain each objective successively . Examples should clarify this 
point. In a dense learning experience, a teacher trainee might prac- 
tice responding to problem situations repeatedly until he achieved 
criterion on each objective. When the trainee achieved criterion on 
each objective of a problem episode, he would then go on to another 
problem and die training procedure would be repeated. A "less dense" 
procedure might consist of requiring £ to concentrate on each objec- 
tive one at a time. That is, £ might go through all of the problem 
situations concentrating on one of the four objectives. When criterion 
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performance on that objective vaa attained on problems, then £ would 
recycle through the problems again concentrating on the next of the 
remaining objectives. Training would continue In this manner until 
£ had achieved criterion on all tasks. The latter (less dense) pro- 
cedure has been labeled "successive" training and the former (more 
dense) procedure has been labeled "simultaneous” training. To make 
the Investigation more meaningful, three training procedures were 
used to fora a continuum of density. The four training objectives 
were practiced In the following three training modes: 

(a) four at a time (the s i multaneous mode) 

(b) two separately and two together (the combination mode) 

(c) one at a time (the successive mode) 

Three sources of evidence strongly suggest that the density of 
the leaning tasks during simulation training could Infl u en c e signifi- 
cantly the amount of learning that derives from it. First, subjective 
observations made during earlier research of the Classroom Simulation 
training indicated that some students appeared to be seed and Indeed 
overwhelmed by the (dense) learning task. A less dense mode of Instruc- 
tion could alleviate this. Pealing with each objective successively 
might simplify the learning task for S by enabling him to c o nc e n t rate 
on one component of his behavior at a time. However, the effect of 
successive training on post-test performance Involving Integration 
of some coaponents of learning is not known. In the successive mode, 

£ would be Instructed to practice "component skill}" as contrasted with 
attempts to make an "Integrated" «*pt**^ response to e ac h prob lem . Further 
it Is unknown whether a learner may effectively practice more then one 
component of behavior et once and still progress as rapidly towards an 
instructional objective as he might were he to attend to each separately. 

Second, the possibility that "crowding together" too many Instruc- 
tional objectives In a single learning experience may have an Inhibi tin g 
effect has been identified as a problem by Kersb (1964) • Two programs 
of instruction were prepared for that experiment. The program that 
attempted a limited nuaber of objectives during the first portion 
of instruction produced superior performance In terms of learning rate 
and transfer than the program that attempted to teach more objectives . 

It wee reasoned that if the nuaber of objectives taught by the poorer 
program had been "spread out,” the effectiveness of the program would 
have been increased. 

Third, In summarising the evidence on part vs. whole methods of 
Instruction, Naylor (1962) concludes that for skills which ere not 
difficult and which are not highly organised, the use of the part 
method to practice those parts In which the student is weakest Is 



tha nost efficient prooidun. Slnca th« claiinoa anagaant 
aklUa t aug h t In Claasroon Slnulttlon lovolvi a .vldt ranga of 
phtnoani and axa not tightly Organised nor redundant it would 
•aea that tha part aathod would be aoca productive. 



Objectives 

Within the Hal taf 1 one of existing claasrooa alaulatlon 
nets rials, tha objective waa to deteralne the differential training 
effects of thxea Instructional alaulatlon nodes ldantlfled so 
'’successive," "combination" and "alaul tanaoua . " For purposes of 
Peasant experiment, 8_ waa required to aanlfest coape tencles In 
regard to the following objectives: 

(1) Discrlatnatlon of Cuss (Dc) - tha Identification 
of salient cues or elements In tits notion picture 
sequence that define a particular problem; 

(2) Response Flexibility (If) - the generation of 
alternative responses to die projected problem; 

(3) Response Consequence (Rc) - the Identification 
of the consequences of the alternative responses 
("What-would-be-noet-likely-to-happen-lf . ...."); 

(4) Knowledge of Standards (BOS) - the Identification of 
educational standards Involved ("What-to-do-whan") . 

Ihe investigation foo^it to determine: (1) which of these instruc- 

tional procedures was moot efficient (In terns of learning rate); 

(2) which was most effective (in terns of transfer); m d (3) If 
individual differences In cognitive and personality characteristics 
Interacted with training nodes in such a way as to result In 
differential treatnent effects. 

Due to in ad e quate research, and minimal theoretical structure, 
directional predictions were not formulated. the purpose of 

this exploratory investigation was to gather data that would serve 
to build up a base from which theory night emerge. In specific tens, 
tiie questions which the investigation sought to answer were: 

(1) Which training node reaulta in the most efficient 
attainment of the criterion behaviors associated 
with each of the four learning tasks during training? 
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(2) Which training node results in the aost effective 
transfer of the. criterion behaviors of each of the 
four major learning objectives in simulated problem 
episodes parallel to the training episodes? The 
transfer of these behaviors was evaluated inmediately 
following training and six weeks later with a retention 
test identical to the post-test. 

(3) Which training node results in the most effective 
transfer of the criterion behaviors to a practician 
teaching situation? The presence of these behaviors 
were evaluated with the use of (a) a classroom 
observation technique utilised by special observers, 
and (b) a teacher rating procedure filled in by the 
supervising teacher. 

(4) Are there differential training effects associated 
with entering cognitive and personality character- 
istics of the trainees? 

In regard to this latter point, it is recognised that one requisite 
of an ideal instructional system is that the instructional strategies 
natch well the various characteristics of the learner such as his 
aptitude, abilities, interests, and learning style. Host instruction 
has little o p portunity to take into account individual differences 
of learners. Tet, when economically and practically feasible, it is 
advantageous to prepare several different programs that have a proven 
optimal effect with different types of learners. The present study 
sought to examine die interaction of three instructional methods with 
learner characteristics to see if effectiveness might be Increased if 
instructional methods were designed to accosmodate identifiable 
learner differences. Tallmedge and Shearer (1967), and Tallnadge, 
et al. (1968), in their review of literature relevant to this problem, 
point out that die evidence to date does not l e n d itself to the 
formulation of any unified theory regarding interactions between 
instructional method and learner characteristics . Many results are 
conflicting, others are aablguous. The reader is directed to their 
reports for a detailed review of the literature. 
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II. METHODS 



Subject! 

The subjects were undergraduate students enrolled In the elemen- 
tary education programs at the Oregon College of Education fOCE) and 
the University of Oregon (U of 0) during the Winter and Spring quar- 
ters of the 1965-1966 academic year and the Fall and Winter quarters 
of the 1966-1967 academic year. Table 1 summarizes the number of Ss 
who completed training. During the first quarter of training It 
became evident that the training procedures had to be modified. 
Therefore, data from Ss who received training Winter quarter 1966 
could not be Included In the final analysis. Also 16 So who received 
training during the Winter quarter of 1967 at the U of 0 were dropped 
due to the abrupt termination of an Instructor. 




Academic Quarters 





1965-1966 


1966-1967 






Winter 


Spring 


" Fall 


4 Winter 


Total 


OCE 


30 


26 


21 


25 


102 


U of 0 


21 


28 


17 


8 


74 



Table 1. Total nunber of Ss receiving simulation training 
before deletion. 



The Ss trained at OCE were first quarter juniors enrolled In the 
Junior block I portion of the Elementary Teacher Education program. 
Participation in the Classroom Simulation training was considered by 
the Junior Block Instructors to be an Integral part of the course of 
Instruction and a valuable experience. Therefore, experimental 
participation was the rule for all except for those who were over 25 
years of age or who had extensive teaching experience. Althougi 
participation was required, performance was not graded. 

The above description Is also essentially true for that which 
occurred at the U of 0 except for the following: 



1. Not all Ss received training. Due to the reduced maker 
of instructors and larger enrollments , only one of the 
two or three sections of the Junior Block course received 
training. When there were too many Ss in ev en one 
section, the excess Ss were assigned to a group t raining 
procedure which was outside cf the experimental design. 

2. The Classroom Simulation training was Incorporated into 
the curriculum as adjunct instruction and was not nearly 
as Integral a part of the instructional program as at OCE. 



Instructional Procedures 

Training Mater ials . The training materials used in this study 
consisted of edited material which was initially developed as part 
of a research project supported by an USOE Title VII project and 
identified as ’Hr. Land's Sixth Grade" (Kersh, 1963b). The main 
portion of the original training materials consist of 60 problem 
sequences, or critical incidents occurring in Mr. Land's Sixth Grade 
classroom. The 60 problems are divided into three sets of twenty 
sequences each, corresponding to a school day and are roughly parallel 
in terms of the types of problems included. One half of the filmed 
sequences pose problems in classroom amnagement for the student 
teacher, and the remaining are classed as coumunlcatian prob lem 
(inattention, interjection of new information by a student, etc.). 

As the critical incidents were enacted and filmed, the pupils 
were Instructed to Interact with the camera as if it were the student 
teacher. Upon replay, therefore, it is quite natural to Instruct 
the prospective student te a che r to react to the film as if she were 
in a live classroom. To further enhance the simulated practlcun from 
instructional standpoint, feedback sequences are available for 
each of the 60 problem sequences. The feedback sequences show the 
teacher trainee how the youngsters might react to his handling of 
each of the problematic situations. There are at least two filmed 
alternative feedback eequences available for each of the 60 problem 
sequences. By using three remotely controlled projectors, the 
motion picture projection of the children may be from 

tiie problem sequence to the feedback sequence instantly. 

Crucial standards of student-teacher behavior relevant in one or 
■ore of the problem episodes were identified by a jury of master 
t each ers (cf., Kersh, 1963b, p. 28-31). The standards relevant for a 
given problem episode were identified and used by the Instructors 
during training to guide their decision of the effectiveness 
and a de q ua c y of the teacher trainee's response. The number of standards 
and those identified as relevant in the various episodes followed 
the revisions reported elsewhere (TWelker, 1966). See Appendix A for 
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th* list of principles and Appendix B for s representative sample 
of problem episode "scripts" used by Instructors. 

For orientation purposes, e complete cumulative record file 
Is provided on each child. Included ere standardised test data, 
ech lfv emont records, health records, a summary of the teacher's anecdotal 
records and e snapshot. In addition, there are printed descriptions 
of the hypothetical school, "College Grove Elementary," and the coomunlty 
of "College Grove." Further orientation Is provided through the 
use of notion picture and slide-tape sequences presenting the dess 
uBde* fbe direction of Mr. Lend as they might appear during an obser- 
vation session. 

For this project the three 20-problem sequences were modified 
to form two sequences of 16 problems each and two sequences of 10 
problems each. The two 16-problem sequences were used for pre-, 
testing. Immediate post-testing, and delayed post-testing. The two 
sequences of 10 problems were used as alternative training films. 

As was the case with the 3 original sequences of 20-problems , each 
of these four sequences were ordered to follow the sequence of e 
school day. 

Simulat ion Facility. The research facility, called the "Classroom 
Simulator, wu developed and Installed In the Campus Elementary 
School laboratory of Teaching Research, on the OCE campus. A si mil a r 
facility was set up at the University of Oregon. A detailed functional 
description of the Classroom Simulator can be found In an earlier 
report (Karsh, 1963b). 

The facility Is diagrammed In Figure 1. Briefly, &_ stands In 
a position relatively close to a large, central, rear projection 
screen. The large screen allows a llfe-slse visual Image to be projected. 
Appropriate stage props (desk, books, etc.) are used to further enhance 
the Illusion of reality. The Instructor sits nearby controlling 
tiie projection of problems and feedbacks on the three projectors 
with the aid of a fully automatic console. 

Orientation . During the first vatic of each term one hour of 
dess time was devoted to an Introduction of Classroom Simulation 
training. First, Ss were given a general overview and Introduction. 

This orientation, which lasted approximately 15 minutes, covered 
the history and development of the technique. Introduction of the 
Instructors, the location of the laboratory, and other pertinent 
information. Ss were told that everyone would receive a meaningful 
training experience , although the training may differ from student 
to student because an experiment was being conducted as the materials 
vere still in the process of development. 
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c. 



Immediately after this talk, 3i were oriented to the simulated 
classroom, 'Hr. Land’s Sixth Grade," with the slide-tape presentation 
and the emulative records* 3s were responsible for learning names 
of the children and the Important characteristics of each child In 

role, academic ability, and special problem areas* The 
slide-tape presentation was terminated by a drill at which tim various 
students were asked to review information previously presented. 

Ss were given a mimeographed seating chart that could be used for 
reference or for notes* Certain kinds of Information on the tape was 
ld * ntlf F ln S characteristics of Hr. Land's teaching, 
i.e., 1 m president of a teacher's association..." and "The children 
have tiie freedom to get a drink or wash their hands without 
permission.” This kind of role-ldentlfylng Information proved valuable 
to Si In deciding what their "supervising teacher,” Hr. Land, would 
expect of thsai. 

_ , * foU&f-vp to die activity, Ss were given the cumulative record 

folders of each c hild and descriptions of the school sod community to 
study Individually. A self-instructional program was used In conjunc- 
tion with these materials (see Appendix E). 

The next phase of orientation consisted of an experience In the 
laboratory facility during the first day of training, at which tine 
Ss observed Hr. Land Interacting with the children (on film) and 
during which time, Ss were asked to "Introduce theamelves to the 
children. Ss were asked to name the children and to review pertinent 
facts about each child before training began. 

The final phase of orientation Involved th e Instructor In 
explaining the training model that would be followed. S was reminded 
briefly of the reasons for his presence - to receive training In 
handling classroom man a gemen t problems and to participate In develop- 
mental research. Then the particular training method to be used 
was explained, using Figure 2. Ss In the successive mode were told 
that they would view all the filmed problem one-by-one and Identify 
the cues, see the same films again and give several different responses, 
review the same ten problems and Identify the consequences for «» yh of 
his previously given responses, and finally Identify the standards for 
the best response for each of the ten problems. Ss In the cortlnatlon 
mode were told that after seeing each film and Identifying the cues in 
tiie problems they would then be asked to give a variety of responses 
and predict their respective consequences for each of the ten episodes. 
Finilly , they would Identify the standards . In the taneous node 
Ss were told to Identify the cues, give their responses. Identify the 
consequences and choose the standards fer each episode before pro- 
gressing to the next episode. 
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Successive 




Pretest . A pretest consisting of 16 problem episodes was admini- 
stered In order to permit random assignment to treatments within 
pretest score levels. The pretest was administered during a class 
period about a week before simulation training began. Ss were told 
that they would see 16 problems occurring in Mr. Land's simulated 
classroom. Background Information was provided for each episode. 

As soon as each episode was shown, Ss answered five questions: 

1. What would you say as a response to the episode? 

2. Hew would you say the response (e.g. , angrily, 
confidently, confidentially)? 

3. When would you make the response, l.e., at what 
point In the film would you respond to the stimulus, 

(e.g., "when Dan stood up," "when Brian threw the 
paper.") 

• I 

4. From where In the classroom would you respond, 

(e.g., ,k near Ron," "by the door.") 

5. What was the problem? 

Ss were told to make their responses as If they were playing the 
role of a student teacher. They were asked to respond as If this were 
...their first day of student teaching and they were to remember that the 
episodes were set up chronologically, l.e. , #1 was early in the school 
day, #8 was close to lunch time and #16 was at the end of the day. 

For each of the sixteen episodes, the following schedule was observed: 

a. 1/2 minute to read the episode description 

b. 1/2 minute (on the average) to view the stimulus 
situation 

c. 2 minutes to fill In the needed material to explain 
how, when and where they would solve the problem - 
as they Identified It. 

Once pretest scores were determined, students were ranked from 
high to low on pretest score, divided Into groups of three, and then 
randomly assigned to training mode. In the event of tied scores, Ss 
were randomly assigned to a level. Rating criteria have been 
described elsewhere (Karsh, 1965). 
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Training . At the termination of the orientation sequence* Ss 
began training which Involved the showing of ten problems. A detailed 
description of the three training procedures is found in Appendices C 
and D. It should be noted that the procedures with respect to the 
"combination" mode were revised during the Spring quarter* 1966. 

During the first term of the experiment* this mode combined the 
response flexibility objective with the cue discrimination objective* 
and the consequence of response objective. This arrangement was 
found to be "artificial" and was abandoned for the 1-2-1 arrangement 
as explained afrbve. To assess the efficiency of training* several 
measures were taken* Including: (1) the number of ilres that the 

film episodes had to be recycled; (2) the number of prompts required 
by Ss; and (3) the amount of instructional tire. 

Post-test . Within two weeks following the completion of training* 
and before the end of the quarter* each £ was tested individually in 
the simulation facility. A series of problem episodes were shown 
similar to the pretest. Instructor guidelines found in Appendix C 
In dica t e the procedure and the measures obtained. 

Retention Test . The retention test was administered six weeks 
after the completion of simulation training* during the next quarter. 

The test consisted of 8 of the 16 episodes used for the pretest. 

The test required an hour of administration time. It was administered 
in a large group setting and Ss wrote their responses as was the 
case with the pretest. Since Ss were all enrolled in the same course 
(Junior Block II) following the quarter that they received training 
in conjunction with Junior Block I, the retention test was administered 
during a regularly scheduled class period. 

Due to scheduling conflicts and the adjunct nature of training 
at the U of 0* Ss could not be given the retention test without prohib- 
itive expense. Also* Ss who were trained during the spring quarter* 

1965 could not be given the retention test because of the summer 
vacation. Appendix F contains the instructions given to the Instructors 
for the administration of the test. 

Classroom Evaluation of Trainees . Evaluations were made of 
the trainees ^ teaching during the quarter following Classroom Simulation 
training. As part of the Junior Block II experience* the students 
attended an elementary classroom in the college area one morning 
a week. They usually taught fcr a period of about 1/2 hour and the 
rest of the time they observed other student-teachers or the cooperating 
teacher. This experience could more appropriately be labelled "partici- 
pation teaching" rather than student teaching. But since student 
teaching would not take place for almost another year it was obvious 
that an evaluation of the effect of simulation training on teaching per- 
formance should occur during the "participation-teaching" experience. 



Two evaluations of teacher trainee behavior were wade. One was 
by trained observers utilising a classroom management observation 
ay a tern designed specifically for this research. Overall comparl- 
aons of the effectiveness of teacher trainees were made by comparing: 

(1) the amount of disturbance time; (2) amount of management and 
stimulation time; (3) number of disturbances, and (4) nunber of 
management and stimulation behaviors. The other evaluation was by 
the cooperating classroom teacher using Ryan’s Classroom Observational 
System. The dimensions of behavior observed, the procedures followed, 
and the data on the reliability of observers, are reported In Appendix H. 
The actual Instruments used are recorded In Appendix I. 



Learner Characteristics Measures 

Tests were administered to Ss during class time In order to assess 
Individual differences of cognitive and personality factors. The 
cognitive factors were assessed utilizing a selected group of tests 
from the ETS Kit of Cognitive Tests. Specifically, the aptitude 
measures taken were: 

(1) speed of closure (Cs-l 

(2) syllogistic reasoning (Rs-3) 

(3) induction (1-2) 

(4) spatial scanning (Ss-1) 

(5) perceptual speed (P-3) 

(6) visualization (Vz-2) 

(7) ideational fluency (Fl-1) 

(8) figural adaptive flexibility (Xa-2) 

(9) originality (high) (0-1) 

(10) originality (low) (0-1) 

Tests were chosen that were likely to reflect differential aptitudes 
which were likely to result In Interactions with the three treatments. 
The number of tests was limited by the constraint of one hour of admini- 
stration time. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was used to assess Ss* 
personality differences. A primary reason for choosing this partic- 
ular instrument was that it was already being used by the Instructors 
In the teacher education (Junior Block) program. 

The sixteen factors on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule are: 

(1) achievement (ach) 

(2) deference (def) 

(3) order (ord) * 

(4) exhibition (exh) 

(5) autonomy (aut) 
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(6) affiliation Caff) 

(7) Intraceptlon (Int) 

(8) auocorance (sue) 

(9) dominance (don) 

(10) abasement (aba) 

(11) nurturaace (nur) 

(12) change (dig) 

(13) endurance (end) 

(14) heterosexuality (het) 

(15) aggreaalon (agg) 

(16) consistency (con) 

411 S a received Individual feedback concerning their scores as 
well as an explanation of the test factors. Appendix G contains 
detailed explanations of each cognitive and personality factor 
mentioned above. 



Instructors 



All of the Instructors held a Master's degree In Education and 
■oe t had public school teaching experience. The two Instructors at 
OCE were employed full-time with the Teaching Research Division, and 
with the project throughout the entire duration. One of the Instructors 
had taught for 3 years at the 6th grade level and the other for 3 years 
at the junior high level. 

The Instructors at the U of 0 were actively pursuing doctoral 
program in education and were part-time graduate assistants. The 
turnover rate among these Instructors was high. Only one Instructor 
remained throughout the project. He had 5 years of public school 
teaching experience. There were two other Instructors at the 
beginning of the project. One terminated at the end of the Winter 
quarter 1965-66, and the other at the end of the Spring quarter 1965-66. 
Another Instructor was hired at the beginning of the Fall quarter 
1966-67, but was terminated during the winter quarter 1966-67. Two 
of these Instructors had teaching experience, one at the high school 
level. 

Training of Instructors . Three of the five Instructors who 
began the project had been Instructors of a previous Classroom Simulation 
project (Title VII, Project #5-0950, see Twelker, 1966) during the 
Fall quarter of the 1965-66 academic year. With the help of the 
two instructors at OCE a set of Instructions were developed and distri- 
buted to all instructors (see Appendix C) . These represented, however, 
only a portion of the Interchange of Ideas that occurred among the 
staff. Later, In April, 1966, modifications that had developed and 
flow charts of the Instructional paradigms were summarized and distri- 
buted to all (see Appendix D) • 
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One difficulty of the rather coop lex instructional lystea was the 
degree of inter-instructor variability. The floe charts constitute 
a partial record of the efforts to reduce this source of variance. 
However* a careful examination of the Instructional procedures .will 
indicate that there were still many sources of variance brought about 
by the necessity of subjective judgments. The value of the flow 
charts lay in the fact that the variance sources mate more precisely 
pinpointed. During training* efforts were aade to reduce the variance 
from these sources. 

The degree of consistency among the instructors' judgments made 
during pretesting* training* and post-testing mere evaluated through- 
out the project. The evaluation of the reliability of the judgments 
occurred after training had taken place. Since a new instructor cane 
into the project at the beginning of the second year additional evalua- 
tions were necessary. The following Information summarizes the extent 
and results of the evaluations. 

Be ll a bi l i ty of Pretest Scoring . Assessment of the inter-rater 
reliability of the pretest scores took place twice during the project. 
The first assessment was of data collected at the beginning of tb* 

1966 Spring quarter from the three research assistants at d of 0 and 
the two at OCB. They each rated Independently the written responses 
of 15 Ss to the 16 episodes of the pretest. The ratings were con- 
verted to numerical values and sunned to obtain the pretest score. 

The reliab il ity of a single measure as determined by die AMOVA procedure 
described by Vlner (1962* p. 124-132) was .551. Table 2 contains the 
product-mom* t correlations between each pair of raters. 
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.551 


.729 


U of 0 2 
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Table 2. 


Product-moment correlations between Instructors 
(Spring* 1966). The dependent variable was the 
pretest score. 



The second assessment at die beginning of the Winter term* 1967 
Involved die ratings of the research assistants at D of 0 and the two 
at OCE. The data rated was that of the pretests of the Fall term Ss 
at U of 0. The data were scored at die beginning of the Winter tern* 
1967. This time the reliability of the ratings of the Individual 



episodes were assessed. The ratings of the responses of 4 Ss to 16 
episodes were used resulting In a total n of 64 observations. The 
reliability of a single measure ss determined by the ANOVA procedure 
described by Winer was .707. Table 3 contains the product-iuohent 
correlations between each pair of raters. 
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Table 3. Product-m o m en t correlations between Instructors (Winter, 
1967). The dependent variable was the ratings of 
responses of 4 Ss to 16 pretest problem episodes (n * 64). 
(Note: Instructors U of 0^ and U of C 2 were not on the 
project during the 2nd year.) 



R e li ab ili ty of Training and Post-test Scoring . The training 
score primarily assessed was that of the rating of the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd responses of Ss to the episodes shown during training. This 
rating was quite similar to the rating of the pretest. However, the 
major difference was that the raters observed the £ simultaneously 
instead of reading a written response and sat right by each other 
In the training facility. The ratings were Independent as there 
was no conversation while the raters made their rating of each response. 
Data was gathered three different times » In each Instance one of 
the research assistants acted In the usual training manner with a 
volunteer £ while the other assistants observed and recorded their 
ratings. 

The first assessment took place at the beginning of the project 
at the start of the Winter term, 1966. The research assistants 
included the three from U of 0 and the two from OCE. The data from 
the 4th through the 10th episodes of a post-test of one £ were collected. 
Four different measurements were obtained: 

1. 1st R (First Response). The first response that 
£ makes to the problem episode • 

2. Dc (Cue Discrimination). £'s description of 
the problem. 
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3. Kf (Response Flexibility). Three additional responses 
to the problem by S. 

4. Re (Consequence of Response). S> description of 
shat would happen as a result of a given response 
by her. 

This Is repeated on each episode. 

Thus there were 7 observations of the 1st R, 7 observations of Dc, 
21 observations of Rf (2 were deleted because of ambiguity) and 14 
obfttntloDf of Rc (one was -delated because of anblgulty) from which 
the re li ab i l it y of these measures was determined. The reliability of a 
single measure as determined by the ASOVA procedure described by Winer 
was as follows for each of the measures: 



1st R — 


ON 

00 

. 

1 


Dc — 


— .69 


Rf — 


— .87 


Rc — 


— .61 



The second assessment took place at the beginning of the second 
academic year of the project, at the beginning of the fall term, 1966. 
The research assistants consisted of the 2 from U of 0 and the 2 at 
OCE. The reliability assessment this time was of the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd responses of an 3 to 10 problem episodes. Thus the relia- 
bility assessment was across 30 observations. The reliability of a 
single measure determined by the Winer AMOVA procedure was .605. 

Table 4 contains the correlations between each pair of raters. 
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Table 4. Product-moment correlations between instructors (Fall, 1966) 
of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd responses of an £ to 10 training 
problems (n - 30). 

Because the correlations Involving research assistant U of 0 3 
were rather low he came back to OCR the next week for another check. 
The same procedure as above was repeated with another S. Twenty- 
nine observations were used Instead of 30 as one was ambiguous. 



III. RESULTS 



Methods of Analysis of Training and Inmadlate Post-Test Data 

The training and Immediate post-teat data from both schools 
for all three terms were combined In a four-way analysis of variance. 
Each measure was analyzed separately. Since administrative problems 
made It Impossible to Insure that each treatment group had an equal 
number of subjects* the general linear hypothesis model (Kempthorne* 
1952* pp. 234-251) was used to avoid arbitrarily eliminating subjects 
to equalize the observations per cell and to gain accurate estimates 
of the main and Interaction effects of Independent variables. The 
general linear hypothesis program, BMD05V, (Dixon* 1964) with 
revised routines - EO DATA and missing data (Blanks) - programmed 
by Associated Data Consultants * was used. To gain accurate esti- 
mates of simple effects and differences between Individual groups In 
cases of statistically significant Interactions, the Newman-Kuels 
procedure was used (cf.* Winer, 1962* pp. 210-211; 238-239; 80-85). 

In an effort to obtain an assessment of the replicability of any 
treatment findings, the study was conducted and analyzed over 
several terms. In this manner* any differences that existed 
between treatments were subjected to a test that determined If 
terms* or different samples of Ss, Cor that matter. Interacted with 
the results. 



Four factors were analyzed In the study: 



Treatment (A) 



(1) Successive 

(2) Combination 

(3) . Simultaneous 



Pretest Level (B) (1) Low 

(2) High 



Term (C) 

School (D) 



(1) Spring* 1966 

(2) Fall* 1966 

(3) Winter, 1967 

(1) Eugene 

(2) Monmouth 



Four cells of the resulting 3 x 2 x 3 x 2 matrix did not contain any 
data. These were cells Including Ss who would have received the 
successive treatment at Eugene during the Winter term of 1967 and 
Ss who would have had lew pretest scores Winter term, 1967, at Eugene. 
Table 1 of Appendix J shows the number of entries In each cf the cells. 



Analysis of Pretest Scores 



Examination of Table 6 reveals that the schools differed 
significantly in pretest scores. The pretest scores of the U of 0 
§8 were judged to be considerably lower than those of the OCE Ss. 





n 


X 


8 


t 


P 


OCE 


71 


30.7746 


3.4814 


4.98 


< .001 


U of 0 


52 


26.3077 


4.7714 




• 


Table 6: 


Analysis of difference of pretest 
between OCE and U of 0. 


score 


means 



Efficiency of Training 

In order to determine If one of the training procedures was more 
efficient, three measures were analyzed: (1) total number of times 

that film episodes were shown during instruction, (2) total nunber 
of prompts that were given during Instruction and (3) total amount of 
instructional time. In regard to the first measure, it was reasoned 
that the more times film episodes had to be recycled, the less 
efficient the training. Likewise, the more occasions that prompts 
were given during instruction, the less efficient the training. Both 
measures are closely related to the third, the amount of instructional 
time. These data nay also be taken as a basis for judging the 
comparability of the training across time and settings. The F-ratios 
of the t£8ts of the main effects and interactions are found in 
Table 7* More complete summaries of the analyses of variance are found 
in Appendix J, Tables J-2 through J-9. Cell means of all of the 
analyses which are significant are found in Tables J-10 through J-20. 

Total Films During Training . Examination of Table 7 reveals 
that the Treatment main effect, the Treatment x Term interaction, the 
Treatment x School interaction, the Term x School interaction, and 
the three-way interaction attributable to the Treatment, Term and 
School factors were statistically significant (p < .01). Cell means 
associated with the Interactions are shown in Tables J-12 through 
J-15, and graphed in Figures 3-6. 

The interpretation of significant main effects is dependent on the 
interpretation of significant interactions. If one were to simply inter- 
pret the m a in effect alone, it would be found that the films were shown 
more times in the Successive treatment than during either the Simultaneous 
treatment or the Combination treatment (p < .01). Do these results 
replicate over terms? Examination of the Treatment x Term interaction 
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Training 



Post-test 



Factors 

and 

Interactions 


Total 

Films 


Total 

Prompts 


Inst. 

Time 




1st 

R 


Dc 

Total 


Rf 

Total 


Total 

Incorr. 

K0S 


Total 

Incorr. 

Rc 


Treatment A 


46.73* 


1.39 


6.46* 




.43 


.65 


.46 


.32 


.23 


Pretest Level B 


3.33 


.43 


.14 




.29 


1.23 


.62 


3.34 


1.30 


Term C 


.86 


2.86 


4.89* 




.87 


4.91* 


44.63* 


2.40 


.35 


School D 


.23 


2.89 


10.22* 




30.49* 


54.85* 


39.18* 


11.48* 


17.46* 


AB 


.07 


.57 


1.21 




3.74 


.33 


.15 


1.76 


.20 


AC 


5.27* 


.41 


.47 




.47 


.66 


.15 


1.87 


1.04 


AD 


7.51* 


.95 


1.52 




.49 


•45 


.16 


1.98 


1.06 


BC 


.31 


.06 


.12 




.16 


1.07 


2.97 


.43 


2.20 


BD 


2.05 


1.63 


.00 




2.27 


.94 


.66 


.06 


.18 


CD 


5.75* 


8.81* 


.34 




.68 


1.17 


39.96* 


2.52 


3.02 


ABC 


.80 


1.48 


.33 




1.03 


1.04 


.90 


.79 


.72 


ABD 


.19 


.01 


.47 




.17 


.18 


.11 


.05 


1.13 


AGO 


5.77* 


1.40 


.25 




.33 


.21 


.89 


.43 


.61 


BCD 


2.65 


.58 


.03 




.51 


.29 


10.00* 


.69 


1.32 


ABCD 


.33 


1.03 


.65 




.43 


.06 


.40 


1.53 


.32 



* P < .01 



Table 7 » Stannary of the F-ratios of the tests of the and four-way 
Interactional effects of the training and Immediate post-test 
measures (n * 123) 
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Treatment 



Figure 3. Profiles of means showing the Treatment x Term interaction. 

The dependent variable is the mean number of films shown 
during training. 
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Total Films During Training 
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Figure 5. Profiles of means showing the Term x School Interaction. 

The dependent variable Is the mean nunber of films shown 
during training. 
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Figure 6. . Profiles of neons showing the Treatment x Tern x School 
interaction. The dependent variable is the mean number 
of films shown during training. 



(see Figure 3) reveals that these results do not replicate over terns. 

To be sure, the S im ultaneous treatment does result In fewer film 
showings. However, during the first term of the experiment, there was 
no difference. In terms of flks shown, between the Successive and 
Combination modes. In subsequent terms, differences between these 
treatments did exist. Note that the change In Instructional procedures 
for the Cooblnatlon treatment after the Spring term did not alter the 
number of films shown. 

In regard to the significant Treatment x School Interaction (see 
Figure 4) , It Is apparent that at OCE, there were no differences between 
the Successive and Cooblnatlon treatments. At U of 0, however, the 
treatment differences approximate those shown by the main effect. 

Finally, the first-order Interaction Involving the school and term 
factors may be Interpreted by examining Figure 5, which reveals that 
In the Spring tern, U of 0 showed fewer film episodes than did OCE. 

Examination of Figure 6 Illustrates that the differential treat- 
ment effects are due largely to U of 0 Instructor variance. During 
the Spring and Fall terms, the treatment differences approximated those 
revealed by die main effect. During the Winter term, the Successive 
treatment resulted In less showing than either of the other treatments. 
Even though the significant Interactions show some exceptions. It might 
be generally concluded that the Simultaneous treatment did result In 
the most efficient training. In terms of the total nunfcer of film 
episodes shown. 

To tal Prompts During Training. As shown by Table 7 , the Term x 
School Interaction was significant. Table J-16 of Appendix J records 
the cell means, and Figure 7 presents the profiles graphically. Inspec- 
tion of Figure 7 reveals that during the Spring term, 0 of 0 Instructors 
gave fewer prompts than during other terms. 

Instructional Time. As noted In Table 7 , there were significant 
differences between Treatments, Terms aid Schools of the average Instruc- 
tional time. Table J-U of Appendix J contains the means of each of 
these analyses. Individual comparison tests reveal that the Simultaneous 
treatment took significantly less time than did the Successive treat- 
ment to administer (p < .01). Examination of the means for each term 
reveals that instruction became progressively shorter from quarter to 
quarter, the greatest difference being between the Spring, 1966, and 
Fall, 1966, quarters (p < .01). The difference between the Fall, 1966, 
and Winter, 1967 , terms was not statistically significant (p < .01) • 
Finally, significantly greater amounts of time were spent In Instruction 
at OCE than at U of 0. 
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Figure 7. Profiles of means showing the Term x School interaction. 
The dependent variable is the mean number of prompts 
given during training. 
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In summary , If these date are taken as a basis for choosing a 
treatment node that seems to be most efficient, in terns of the 
tine spent in training, or the mnber of films shown, then it is clear 
that the Simultaneous treatment is generally superior to the other 
treatments* If, on the other hand, these data are used as a basis for 
judging the comparability of the training nodes across time and 
settings , then the interpretation is quite different* Since there 
are significant interactions involving the Tern and School factors, it 
be reasoned that either the treatments were administered differ- 
ently from term to term or school to school, or Ss in each term and 
school represented different populations* These two possibilities 
should be kept in mind as the other analyses are exami ned* 



Effectiveness of Training 

Analysis of Immediate Post-test. The Immediate post-test data that 
was analyzed to determine the effectiveness of the various treatments 
consisted of the sum of the first responses to each of the episodes 
(1st E) , the su m of she cues identified (Dc Total) , the sum of the 
alternative responses given for the episodes (Rf total), the sum of the 
Incorrect standards of teacher behavior selected as relevant in each of 
the episodes (Total Incorrect KOS) and the sum of the Incorrect conse- 
quences predicted for standardized responses to each of the episodes 
(Total Incorrect Be). Examination of the suonarles of the F-ratlos 
recorded in Table 7 shows that treatments did not produce any signifi- 
cant main effects or interactions* However, there were significant 
differences between Schools and Terms and the only two significant 
interactions involved Schools and Terms. 

Table J-17 contains the mean scores of the Dc and Rf variables 
for the three terms* Individual comparison tests reveal that during 
the first (Spring) term, Ss produced less responses than either the 
Fall or Winter terms (p < .01) . The difference between the Fall and 
Winter terms was not significant (p < *01) • 

From Table 7, it is shown that the School factor produced signifi- 
cant differences on all five post-test variables* Table J-18 shows 
the School means for each variable. It can be seen that neither school 
produces consistent patterns of superior results. U of 0 Ss performed 
better than OCE Ss on these variables: 1st Response, Knowledge of 

Standards, and Consequences of Responses* 

The interpretation of the Term and School main effects for the Rf 
variable must be examined in light of significant interactions* The 
Term x School interaction for the Rf variable is shown graphically in 
Figure 8* Cell means are presented in Table J-19« Inspection reveals 
diet during the Spring term, U of 0 Ss gave fewer numbers of responses 
per problem than other terms. The Pretest Level x Term x School 
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Responses per Problem (Rf) 



i 




Figure 8. Profiles of means showing the Term r School interaction. 

The dependent variable is the mean number of responses 
per problem (Rf) on the poet-test. 








interaction is presented graphically in Figure 9, and cell means are 
given in Table J-20. It may be seen that Ss at U of 0 produced rather 
different mean profiles than Ss at OCE. At OCE , S^s pretest level did 
not affect scores, while at U of 0, it did affect scores during the 
Winter term. 

Analysis of Retention Test Data . As noted previously, limitations 
prevented the administration of retention tests to the 0 of 0 Ss. 
Therefore, the retention test data collected and analyzed was that of 
only the OCE Ss. The data which was analyzed consisted of the following 
total scores of each £ f s best response to the problem (1st R), S/s 
worst response to the problem (2nd R) , number of cues identified 
(Dc Total) , number of Incorrect standards selected as relevant (total 
Incorrect K0S) , total number of responses given to each problem (Rf ) . 

The data was analyzed in a two-way analysis of variance design. Due to 
the small n, the 4- factor design was not used. The two factors 
analyzed were: 



Treatment (A) 


(1) 


Successive 




(2) 


Combination 




(3) 


Simultaneous 


Term (B) 


(1) 


Fall, 1966 




(2) 


Winter, 1967 



Data were not collected on Ss who received their training during the 
Spring q uar ter of 1966 because the summer vacation period Intervened 
causing too much time to transpire before the retention test could be 
administered. 

The summary of the analysis of variance of each of the dependent 
variables is found in Appendix R. Inspection of the results Indicates 
that none of the differences between treatment means were significant. 
The only significant difference was between the term means of the Dc 
variable (Table K-3). 

Analysis of Classroom Observations . The dimensions of behavior 
observed, the procedures followed, as well as data on the reliability 
of observers, are reported in detail in Appendix H. In summary , 
overall comparisons of the effectiveness of the trainees were made by 
comparing: (1) the amount of time class disturbances existed; (2) the 

amount of time spent by the teacher in management and stimulation 
behavior; (3) the number of pupil disturbances, and (4) the number of 
occasions that the teacher used management and stimulation behaviors. 

Classroom observations made under satisfactory conditions and 
which yielded adequate data were made of 34 Ss. Schedule conflicts 
between observers and Ss and insufficient opportunity for observation 
due to the nature of the practicum experience reduced the number 
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Figure 9. Profiles of means showing the Pretest Level x Term x School 
interaction. The dependent variable is the mean number of 
responses per problem (Rf) on the post-test. 
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of observations that could have been made. Originally, it was hoped 
to obtain at least one 20-minute observation and many were at least 
this long. But since a number were shorter, rather than lose that 
data, or bias the analysis, the first twelve minutes of all observations 
were used for analysis. 

Tables containing the summary of the analysis of the variance 
of each of the four dependent variables are found in Appendix L. 
Inspection of the tables indicates that none of the treatment means 
(Table L-5) were significantly different. 

Analysis of Cooperating Teacher Evaluations of Classroom Teaching . 
Adequate evaluations of the trainees' performance in the classroom 
using Ryan '8 Classroom Observation System were obtained for 32 Ss. The 
small number of observations was due to three factors. 

1) Observations could not practically be obtained from 
the U of 0 Ss. 

2) Observations could not practically be obtained from 
the OCE Ss trained during the Spring quarter, 1966. 

3) Not all teachers responded to the questionnaire. 

The faculty at one school where the OCE Ss (trained 
Fall, 1966) did' participation teaching would not take 
the time to make the evaluations. 

The resulting 32 observations were analyzed with a one-way ANOVA 
design. There were 11 Ss who received successive training, 11 who 
received combination training and 10 who received simultaneous training. 
Table 8 contains the F-ratios resulting from the analyses of the 22 
scales. As can be noted, the F-ratios indicate that two of the twenty- 
two evaluations were significantly different: namely, the uncertain- 
confident student behavior (#3) and the aloof-response teacher 
behavior (#7). 

The mean scores for each of the treatment groups of the #3, 
Uncertain-Confident pupil behavior scale are: 

Successive 6.10 

Combination 6.09 

Simultaneous 4 . 64 
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Scale 



df f 

PUPIL BEHAVIOR 



1. Apathetic - Alert 


2, 


29 


1.92 


2. Obstructive - Besponslble 


1 


1 


.78 


3. Uncertain - Confident 




1 


4.42* 


4. Dependent - Initiating 


2, 


29 


1.94 


TEACHER BEHAVIOR 








5. Partial - Fair 


2, 


29 


1.04 


6. Autocratic - Democratic 






.68 


7. Aloof - Responsive 






8.62** 


8. Restricted - Understanding 






2.17 


9. Harsh - Kindly 






.52 


10. Dull — 






1.39 


. 11. Stereotyped - Original 






.61 


12. Apathetic - Alert 






.79 


13. Unimpressive - Attractive 






.43 


14. Evading - Responsible 






1.84 


15. Erratic - Steady 






1.66 


16. Excitable - Poised 






.56 


17. Uncertain - Confident 






1.90 


18. Disorganized - Systematic 






.19 


19. inflerih^ — Adaptable 






1.38 


20. Pessimistic - Optimistic 






1.12 


21. Immature - Integrated 






.75 


22. Harrow - Broad 


2,29 


.80 



* p < .05 

** p < .01 



Table 8. Summary table of the F-ratioe resulting fron the 
analysis of the Ryan's Classrooci Observation 
Ev a l uat i o ns made by the cooperating teachers of Ss 
receiving classroom simulation training. ““ 
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High scores indicate the students were judged to be more confident. 

Thus the pupils of Ss receiving the simultaneous treatment were judged 
by the cooperating teacher to be less confident (more uncertain) than 
were the pupils of Ss receiving the other two treatments. 

The mean scores for each of the treatment groups of the #7, 

Aloof -Responsive teacher behavior scale are: 

Successive 6.10 

Combination 6 . 55 

Simultaneous 4 . 91 

High scores indicate that the student teachers were judged to be more 
responsive. Thus Ss receiving the simultaneous treatment were judged 
by the cooperating teacher to be less responsive (more aloof) than were 
Ss receiving the other two treatments. 

It should be noted, however, that since there are 22 scales and 
the evaluations of each of the scales are not completely independent, 
it would be expected through chance that one of the F-ratios would have 
a probability level of .05. Therefore, little importance can be made 
of this result. 

Analysis of the Interaction of Cognitive and Personality Factors 
with Training Modes . The relationship between various cognitive and 
personality traits and effectiveness of the training procedures was 
analyzed by a series of two-way ANOVAs , with the three treatment 
levels as one factor and the several levels of each of the various cog- 
nitive and personality factors as the other. Distributions of each of 
the cognitive and personality variables were divided into three levels 
or groups except for variables Rs-3 (Syllogistic Reasoning) and 0-1 
(Originality) in which Ss were divided into only two groups. Groups 
were not equal. Dividing points were selected between discrete scores 
where the curve of the distribution shifted abruptly, resulting in more 
scores in the middle group than in each of the tail groups. 

The dependent variables selected to be used in the evaluation 
were: the total instructional time, the adequacy of the first response 

on the post-test and the retention test, and the amount of management 
and stimulation time on the classroom observation measure. Brief 
descriptions of each cognitive and personality variable appear in 
Appendix G. 



